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For Zion’s sake will I not hold my Peace. And 


for Jerusalem’s sake I will not rest, until the Right- 


eousness thereof go forth as brightness and the Salvation thereof as a LAMP THAT BURNETH.— 


Isaiah LXU. 1. 





EDITORIAL. 





CONSIDER. 


* The lilies of the field whose bloom is brief: — 


We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf. 


Consider 

The sparrows of the air of small account; 
Our God doth view 
Whether they fall or mount,— 

He guards us too. 


Consider 

The lilies that do neither spin nor toil, 
Yet are most fir: — 
What profits all tnis care 

“And all this soil? 


Consider 
The birds that have no barn nor harvest-weeks;: 
God gives them food: — 
Much more our Father seeks 
To do us good. 
—Christini Rosetti. 


In celebrating the 70th anniversary of 
the Oxford Movement on the 6th Sunday 


' after Trinity (the 7th from Pentecost) it is 


worthy of note that the birthday of this 
mighty movement occurred on the octave 
(numbered in weeks) of Whitsunday. This 
is significant because the Catholic Revival 
in the Anglican Church bears upon it the 
unmistakable stamp of the Holy Ghost. 
Ezekiel’s vision in the Valley of Dry Bones 
was never more strikingly illustrated. 
Those who shut their eyes and will not see 





in this revival that which is genuine and 
|real, and persist in describing its ritual ex- 
| pression, as the bedecking of a corpse, are, 
| we believe, sinning against the witness of 
ithe Holy Ghost. * It is the Spirit that bear- 
eth witness, because the Spirit is Truth. 
** * If we receive the witness of men, 
the witness of GOD is greater.” (St. Johi, 
5, 4.) 


Again the month of July; in which th's 
event transpired and in which its anniver- 
sary must always occur, is the month 
which the Catholic Church has dedicated 
to the Most Precious Blood of our Redeem- 


Atonement, Reconciliation, Peace, Unity. 
It has been repeatedly asked: What is the 
Terminus ad Quem of the Oxford move- 
ment? Many answers have been given by 
its advocates, affirming that it was any- 
thing and everything except re-submission 
to the Pope. The Protestant oppositioa 
from the start has resisted the Catholic 
advance because they have ever declared 
it to be Romeward. In this one thing they 
have spoken the truth. Step by step under 
the inexorable hand of God the Oxford 
movement has been towards the centre of 
unity, and now when the seventy years are 
fulfilled, the veil of the Divine purpose is 
lifted and at last we know that the Termi- 
nus ad Quem of the Oxford movement is 
Reunion with Rome, 
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OUR DIVIDED ALLEGIANCE. 


Part Two—Honor Thy Father. 


Why do you refuse to acknowledge that 
the Bishop of Rome is the successor of 
St. Peter and as such is the Viear of 
Christ and the Universal Father of Chris- 
tendom? [s it not because to do so has 
seemed to involve for you the abandon- 
ment. of the Anglican Communion and 
the joining of the Church of Rome, and 
rather than be compelled to do this you 
have eagerly grasped at every argument 
which militated against Rome and tried 
to persuade yourself that after all Jesus 
meant than what the 
words plainly signify, when He said to 
His Vicar, “Thou art Peter and on this 
Rock T will build my Chureh * * and 
I will give unto thee the keys of the King- 
dom of Heaven?” 


something else 





But what if God wills us Anglicans to 
love and honor the Holy Father at Rome 
as the supreme ruler of Christ's Catholic 
Church, while at the same time He would 
have us remain unshaken in our allegi- 
What 
if the one hope and salvation of the 
Church of the Anglo-Saxon 


ance to the Anglican Communion! 


race is the 


healing of the schism, whieh now rolls as’ 


a great gulf between her and Rome! [n 
a word, suppose the highest service we can 
render our holy Mother is to promote with- 
in her household the greatest love and 
loyalty to her rightful Master, the Viear 
of Jesus Christ, doing our utmost to turn 
the hearts of her children (our brethren) 
towards the Holy Father and turning by 
our fealty the heart of the Holy Father 
lovingly towards his Angliean children. 
If we conceive this to be our duty does it 
not at once flood the whole question of 





the Papacy with a new and glorious light? 
The object then of this second paper on 
Our Divided ANlegiance is to show how it 
is possible for us to be at one and tho 
same time the most loyal of Anglicans 
ard yet the most devot.d of Papists. 

In this age of divided households, when 
divorce is so common, how often it hap- 
rens that children remain under the same 
roof with the mother, and at the same 
time love their father intensely. We 
could give an illustration from real life 
that would illustrate Our Divided Allegi- 
anee, as children of the Anglican Church, 
precisely. But we prefer to draw our il- 
lustration from Holy Scripture. What 
more striking example of a Divided Alle- 
giance could we find than the case of 
Queen Esther? You know of course her 
Brought up as a daughter in the 
house of her uncle, Mordecai, the Jew, she 
appeared in the eyes of King Ahasueris 
more beautiful even than Vashti and she 
was crowned as the royal consort. But at 
the same time Haman, the Jews’ enemy, 
was high in favor at the Court and se- 
cured from the King a decree that on a 
certain day the Jews throughout the king- 
dom were to be utterly destroved, Ahas- 
ucris not knowing that his wife was a 
Jewess. Hence arose for Esther a ques- 
tion of Divided Allegiance, she was the 
King’s wife and owed him a wife's obedi- 
ence, and at the same time she was one 
of the people under sentence of extermin- 
ation. What should she do? She might 
easily have argued, I owe to my sovereign 
and my husband an absolute obedience. 
He has willed that the Jews be destroyed. 
The King’s pleasure is my law. I will 
therefore disown my peonle and cling to 
Ahasueris, at the same time securing my 
own safety. 


history. 
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But Morcecai, the .servant of God, 
thought differently of his niece’s duty. 
He sent to her this message: “ Think not 
with thyself that thou shalt escape in the 
King’s house more than all the Jews. For 
if thou altogether holdest thy peace at 
this time, then shall there enlargement 
and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy tather’s 
house shall be destroyed, And who know- 


eth whether thou art come to the kingdom, 


fo. such a time as this?” 

Then Esther bade them return Mordecai 
this answer: “Go gather together all the 
Jews that are present in Shushan and fast 
ye for me. T also and my maidens will 
fast likewise; and so will I go in unto the 
King, which is not according to law; and 
‘t I perish, I perish.” 

Let Ahasueris stand for the Pope, the 
Vicar of Christ, Esther for the Catholic 
remnant in Anglo-fsrael under the ban of 
th» Pope's excommunication. Let Haman 
he the impersonation of that spirit so pow- 
erent at the Roman curia which labors to 
invalidate Anglican orders and thereby to 
destroy our life and utterly fake away our 
inheritance in the Catholie Church. 

What then shall Esther do? 
your own soul,” the. Romans ery, “ Eng- 
land's Church is under sentence of exeom- 
munication, your people are outside 
Peter’s sheepfold, leave them to their 
deo, save your own soul.” 

But Mordecai, who represents the An- 
yvlican Church's spiritual consciousness, 
that though in exile and excommunicate 
she is God’s Anglo-Israel still, says to 
Esther, “Think not within thyself that 


“Save 


thou shalt escape in the King’s house ; 


more than all the Jews. In the day of 
our affliction and captivity thy allegiance 
is to thine own people still. If thou seek 
to save thy life bv forsaking us thou shalt 
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lose it, but if thou art ready to sacnifice 
thy life to reconcile this people who are 
under the ban with the King and restore 
us once more to his favor then know that 
thou shalt keep it unto life eternal.” 

Then Esther, i. e., the Catholic remnant 
within the Anglican pate, though united 
heart and soul to the Vicar of Christ, 
maketh reply to Mordecai: “I will not 
forsake my own people. As one of those 
who are sentenced to die I will go in unto 
the King to make intercession for the tak- 
ing away of the sentence, and if I perish, 
| perish.” 

This same Roman party, if you choose 
so to call it, now being nurtured in the 
house of Mordecai, we make bold to proph- 
esy, will in the day of its maturity find 
favour with the Vicar of Christ as Esther 
pleased the King above all the women that 
were in Shushan, 

We have a proof of this in the inner, 
secret history of that premature attempt 
made by a few Anglican Reunionists and 
their Gallican friends to obtain from Leo 
XIIT a reversal of Rome's previous con- 
demnation of Anglican Orders. 

An High Ecclesiastic of the Holy Rom- 
an Chureh, at one time close to “ the Pris- 
oner of the Vatican,” has written us as 
follows: “From personal knowledge I 
can unhesitatingly assert that if it) had 
been possible the decision (in regard to 
Anglican orders) would not have been 
final on the part of the Vicar of Christ, 
whose whole heart is in effecting the re- 
union of Christendom.” That the heart 
of Leo was with us there is little room to 
doubt, but though like Darius with “ his 
heart set on Daniel to deliver him” he 
labored unto the going down of the sun, 
nevertheless the counsellors that were 
about him said unto his Holiness, “ Know, 
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O Pope, that the tradition of the Holy 
Roman Church is, That no decree nor sta- 
tute which the Pope establisheth may be 
changed. Your predecessors have from 
the time of Edward VI, re-ordained, re- 
confirmed and re-baptized Anglican con- 
verts and you cannot reverse a decree that 
has already gone forth, for the law of the 
Romans, as well as of the Medes and Per- 
sians, altereth not.” 
of Zeruiah 
anointed. 
If we will but turn our hearts towards 
the supreme Pontif as the heart of all 
Israel turned towards David, after Ab- 
salom was slain and the standard of re- 


Thus were “ the Sons 


too strong” for the Lord's 


bellion thrown down, we would find no 
Leart in all the world so full of love and 
yearning for us as the heart of Leo, sue- 
cessor of St. Peter, to whom the Lord said 
three times, “ Be a shepherd to my sheep.” 


A CIVIL ANALOGY. 
Let us illustrate our Divided Allegiance 


still further by a political parable. Sup 
pose the late Civil War in the United 


States of America had terminated ina vie- 
tory for the South and the Confederate 
States were to-day not only separate from 
the Union but indenendent of each other, 
having ne supreme head or central author- 
itv to which all were bound to submit. 
There being only such fellowship and inter- 
commercial relations existing between 
them as at present exists between the sev- 
eral national and colonial portions of the 
Anglican Communio@® Por it is to be 
noted just here that the theory so popular 
among Anglicans, commonly known as the 
Branch Theory, which would make the 
One, Catholic and Apostolie Chureh te be 
a conglomeration of independent National 
Churches, more or less disjointed, is pre- 
cisely the Confederate idea of States as 


distinguished from the Federal or Union 
idea, which last, thank God, has happily 
prevailed. 

Now suppose farther that you, born in 
Virginia after the war find yourself 
through no fault of your own, confronted 
with a Divided Allegiance. You have 
familiarized yourself with the history of 
Virginia. One of the original Thirteen 
States that first constituted the Union, 
her history was ever glorious. Most an- 
cient of ali the colonies, she was renown- 
ed above all, in that Washington, first 
President* and Father of his Country, and 
the immortal Jefferson were proud to call 
themselves Virginians. The thought of 
her sevcrance from the Union is intoler- 
able to you. Not only do you see her 
weakened by the separation, her strength 
gone from ker, reduced by secession to the 
grade of a petty state, a puny thing in 
comparison with the n chty Republie, 
stretching her imperiai swav not only 
from ocean to ocean but on beyond to the 
far distant isles of the Orient; but more 
than this you have conceived a passionate 
love for the Union, vou believe in her des- 
tiny as Divine; Was a crime 
against High Heaven; by the will of God 
the jurisdiction of the President of the 
United States was as much over the South 
as the North and the West. In a word 
Virginia and the whole Southern Confed- 
eracy is in schism, Profoundly believing 
this, what will you do? Move out of Vir- 


secession 


* The first Bishop of Rome after the Blessed Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul was Linus, the Son of Caractacus, 
the King of the Britons. So Britain gave to the Cath- 


olic Church the first Pope after the Apostles. Con- 
stantine, the first Christian Emperor, was also a na- 
tive of Britain, his mother being a British princess, 
St. Helena, from whom doubtless he acquired his first 





knowledge of the Christian xeligion.—Viue Morgan’s 
St. Paul in Britain, ; 
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ginia and take up your residence in one 
of the States loyal to the Union? Were 
you to consider solely yeur own selfish 
comfort and material advantage this 
would be the course to pursue undoubted- 
ly. But you are a son of Virginia, the 
burden of citizenship in the * Old Domiu 
ion ” is upon you, the vision of the restora- 


= tion to the Union, not only of Virginia) 


but of the other Southera States, rises 


grandly before you; the thought of giving 


_ your life to help “ repair the breach ” and 
* make the South and the North one again 


. 
takes full possession of you. 


You feel 


~ your mission to be of God and you at once 


set about it. 


You realize the necessity of 
organization and you consequently under- 


‘take to form, not a secret society, but a 


political party with open and avowed prin- 


_ ciples, viz., to undo the wrong perpetrated 


by the sword of secession and to bring 
again the happy condition of affairs, which 
existed when Virginia was quite as really 
Virginia but gloriously one with her sister 
States in submission to the supreme au- 
thority at Washington and the solidarity 
of the Union. 





But the path of party would 
hardly be a smooth one. Its Pro-Re- 
union Propaganda would meet with the 
most bitter and stubborn resistance from 
the Protestant majority, trained from in- 
fancy in Confederate schools to execrate 
the name of Lincoln and to regard his suc- 
cessors in the White House as monsters 
of tyranny and political greed. 


your 


Perhaps 


years would elapse before your fellow citi- 
zens would allow you so much as to speak 
in public without hissing you from the 
platform with loud groans of disapproval 
and shouts of traitor; forgetting that your 
political creed was all the while identical 
with that of Virginia’s pre-bellum heroes, 





who one after the other sat in the chair 
of supreme authority at Washington and 
earned for Virginia the proud title “ the 
Mother of Presidents ” 

In order to solidify the party of Reunion 
and keep out the weak-kneed, each one on 
joining the patriotic company would be 
required to promise to loyally uphold the 
authority of the President of the United 
States and in all ways possible under the 
existing state of things render him actual 
obedience, thus preparing the way for re- 
union, but as the allegiance is a divided 
one the vow must be twofold, the second 
part would be an oath of unswerving love 
and loyalty to the State of Virginia to- 
gether with a profvssion of faith in her 
being truly and organically an integral 
part of the Union, though for the time un- 
happily a sundered part. 

The ttle company of your fellow Union- 
ists would go on increasing slowly, per- 
haps, but surely, one day, to prevail—what 
matter how long after your death—so that 
day come and Virginia return as a unit to 
the obedience of the head, to “ntercommun- 
ion with her sister States and to the ful- 
filment of her glorious destiny. 


Need we interpret our parable? [8 not 
the parallelism between Virginia separate 
trom the Union, and the Church of Eng- 
land cut off from the centre of Catholic 
unity, the Chair of Peter, strikingly exact? 
Would not the Anglican Church without 
losing that identity which has individual- 
ized her as much as the Church of Con- 
stantinople ever since the days of Augus- 
tine and Theodore, would she not be im- 
me asely strengthened by Reunion with the 
Holy See; and by submitting to the uni- 
versal jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome 
would not the churches in communion 
with Canterbury greatly contribute to the 
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72 
progress of the Kingdom of God? Eng- 
land and America and Rome, a solid unit 
in the West, the East would be compelled 
sooner or later to acknowledge the su- 
premacy of St. Peter and the Greeks re- 
affirm the confession of faith they made 
hundreds of years ago at Lyons and again 
at Flerence, . 

As long as man’s pride and _ self-will 
keep asunder two things which God joined 
together, viz. the Angvican Church and 
the Holy See, we shall be confronted with 
a Divided Allegiance, but in the meantime 
while clinging with the utmost tenacity 
and steadfastness to our Anglican birth- 

ight we will never cease, the Lord being 
our helper, to honor tho Holy Father at 
Rome and to work and pray by day and 
night to bring back Anglo-Israel to the 
the of Christ. 
Ut omnes unum sint! 


sovereign sway of Vicar 


KALENDAR FOR JULY. 


2. Visitation of B. V. Mary. 
3. Si. Lenaeus and Companions M. M 
5. 4th Sunday after Trinity 

Feast of the Most Precious Blood 
The Prophet Isalan. 
. Trans. of St. Thomas, Archb. M 
12. 5th Sunday after Trinity 
14. St, Bonaventura, Seraphic 


Is. St 


Doctor 

Thomas Aquinas, Angelic Doc 
tor. 

19. 6th Sunday after Trinity. St, Vin 
cent de Paul 

20. The Prophet Elijah 

21. The Prophet Daniel, 

22. St. Mary Magdalene 

24. Vigil, 

°5, St. James, Apostle 

26. 7th Sunday after Trinity 

Mother B. V. M. 

Martha, Hostess of our Lord 


&. 


St. Ann, 


29. St. 


Notes on the Kalendar. 


Juiy is dedicated to the Most Precious 
Blood which the Lamb of God shed for our 


Redemption. 
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orate our Lady's visit to Saint Elizabeth, 
when the elder woman inspired of the 
Holy Ghost saluted the younger as Mother 
of God and foretold how all should call 
her blessed; John the Baptist leaped with- 
in her womb to ha‘l the unborn Christ; 
and Mary herself sang for the first time 
that most sung of all songs, the Magnificat, 
Anglicans should keep with special devo- 
tion July 7 in honor of St. Thomas of Can- 
terbury, who sacrificed his life to preserve 
the liberties of the English Church. 

The sixth Sunday after Trinity is the 
70th anniversary of the birthday of the 
Oxford movement. We should observe it 

s a second Whitsunday. 

St. James’ Day is preceded by a vigil, 
i. e., a day on which Catholies should ab- 
stain from meat.. St. James was one of 
the three Apostles most closely associated 
with Christ, and the first of the Apostolic 
band to receive the Martyr's crown. 

Because St. Mirtha was the hostess of 
our Lord at Bethany, she has the distine- 
tion of being the Patroness of hospitality. 

Recommendation: During July, the 
month of the Most Precious Blood, repeat 
or sing daily Hymn 362 (Church Hymnal): 
Glory be to Jesus, Who in bitter pains 
Poured for me the Life-Blood from His sacred veins, 





Have you read England and the Holy 
See, an Essay towards Re-union, by the 
Rey. Spencer Jones, M. A., with introduc- 
tion by the Right Hon. Viscount Halifax? 
It is the book of books on Church Unity. 
Price $1.12 net (postage 10c. extra) if or- 
derec’ from Renwick W. Crothers, 246 
Fourth Ave., New York. 


The congregation of the Reformed Epis- 
copal Church at Cumberland, Maryland, 
has come to an end. Their church build- 
ing has been sold and many of the mem- 
bers have returned to the parish Church. 





On July 2nd we commem- 
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RE-UNION IV. 


Ecclesia Anglicana How Related to 
The Pope. 


And now I have to ask what has been 
the special relation of the Church within 
the country of England to this phenom- 
enon of prominence outside it? 

We know that at the Council of Arles, 
A. D. 314, British Bishops were present 
and that they subscribed their names io 
a synodal letter addressed to Pope Sy!l- 
vester, which recognized him as * the head 
and superior of the whole Western Epis- 
copate;” and again, in the years 427-429, 
we find Pope Celestine expressly sending 
St. Germanus of Auxerre to this countrys 
in order to counteract the 
ius, 

For the rest, we know that St. Augus- 
tine was sent over to us by Pope Gregory 
in 597. Now what did Gregory think of 
his own prominence? “ Who doubts,” he 
said, “that it (that is, Constantinople) is 
subject to the Apostolic See?” Again: 
* The See of the Prince of the Apostles has 
acquired a principality of authority.” lt 
will be allowed, then, I think that St. Au- 
gustine must have known and recognized 


errors of Pelag 


‘that view of Gregory’s own prominence 


and relation to the bishops which we know 
was entertained by Gregory himself. In 
other words when Christianity was intro- 
duced into this country in 597 it was intro- 
duced with these proportions upon it; that 
is, with its one specially prominent  per- 
sonage in the Bishop of Rome; and it will 
be allowed, I think, also that the propor- 
tion which was thus introduced in 597 was 
continuously maintained at least in spirit- 
uals up to the period of the Reformation. 
The mission of St. Augustine was essen- 
tially a Roman mission; and the Abbe 





Duchesne sums up the position in these 
words: 

“The English Church is clearly a colony 
of the Roman Church. This relation is 
evidenced even in the material disposition 
of the buildings and theirnames. * * * 
Canterbury was a little Rome; the English 
Church was a daughter of the great Rom- 
anChureh, * * *” 

And again the same writer affirms: 
“England is of all nations in the world 
that one whose ecclesiastical origins are 
linked most evidently with the Apostolic 
See of Rome.” 

He goes on, of course, to say that “ Time 
thinned the ranks of the first comers, and 
that missionaries from Ireland and Franc+ 
came to labor in the vineyard.” But ex: 
cept in “ Mercia these Celtic missionaries 
from Iona followed in the footsteps of the 
Roman missionaries who had _ preceded 
them.” 

This aspect of the question might, of 
course, form a separate treatise in itself, 
meantime I think it is true to say that ¢n 
the subsequent centuries, that is from A. 
1). 597 to the time of the Reformation—a 
period of nine hundred years—the conflicts 
which came up did not touch the authority 
of the Pope in the purely spiritual sphere, 
but concentrated themselves mainly upon 
the distinctions, sometimes the mice and 
delicate distinctions, between jurisdiction 
in temporals and jurisdiction in spirituals. 

Alluding to the period immediately be- 
fore the Reformation, John Richard Green 
says, in one of his letters to Freeman 
(Sept., 1873): “ We have an ecclesiastica! 
body forming a member of a sort of federa- 
tion of similar bodies united under the su- 
premacy (really under the actual rule) of 
the Pope, with a legislature of its own, ex- 
emption in many points from the common 
law, independent power of decreeing dog- 
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mas and enforcing them by its own courts, 
and the like.” And Maitland, in his boos 
on Canon Law, writes in the same sense: 
“There was no ecclesiastically organized 
body that answered to the name (of the 
Church of England); nostie of an ecclestas- 
tical or spiritual kind bound the Bishop of 
hichester to the Bishop of Carlisle except 
that which bound then? both to French and 
Spanish bishops; * * * papal justice 
knew no geographical bounds, at least in 
the Occident.” 

Milman, in his Latin Christianity, says 
“With all the part of Latin 
Christendom the belief in the supremacy of 
the Pope was coevak with their Christiaii 
ity. It was an article of their religious 
creed as much as the Redemption.” And 
once more, to guide the verdict of Child in 
his Chureh and State under the Tudors 


Teutonic 


“The Church in England was in’ every 
sense a daughter of the Church of Rome 
or rather was an extension into England 
of the one great Catholic Church of th 
west, Whose metropolitan seat was Rome. 
And the papal power remained in Eng 
land, in varying degrees no doubt, but con 
tinuously, until it was abruptly ended by 
the anti-papal legislation of Lleury VIL. 

When we come to the Reformation per 
iod itself, one important distinction has 
to be borne in mind, viz, the distinetion 
the doctrinal 
So far as the Re 


between the political and 
aspect of the question. 
formation was a religious movement, it 
So far 


as it was a political movement it was the 


Was evidently made in Germany. 


passionate and insolent imperiousness of 
Henry VIEL that made it possible in Eng 
land; and whether in the reign of Henry 
VILL or Elizabeth, it was certainly carried 
through, mainly by not without 
fraud, and never in an atmosphere of free- 
dom. 


force, 





But the point before us at present is the 
spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and it is 
certain that this was acknowledged with 
out any question, in England, from A. D 
O97 to 1521. 

The anti-papal acts in pre-Reformation 
time ire sometimes quoted in order to con- 
test this position, but they will not be 
found to bear the strain of such an inter- 
pretation. There again resistance to the 
Pope in the sphere of temporals supplies 
the key to the position. The aim of the 
Statute of Praemunire, for instance, ac- 
cording to Stubbs, was “to prevent the 
recourse to Rome upon points which the 
civil tribunals at home were competent to 
settle.” The spiritual relation between 
England amd the Holy See was not touct.- 
ed by them, and whether in the case of 


Praemunire or Provisors, when rightly 
understood as relating to civil matters, 
the Sovereigns themselves were glad 


enough to break them when it suited their 
purpose. 

The Statutes of Provisors, for instance, 
were passed in. the reign of Edward II, 
and yet that monarch himself applied to 
Pope Clement VI, begging him to super 
sede the election of Bradwardine to the 
Archbishopric and appoint John de Ufford 
by provision. There were plenty of faults, 
of course, on both sides, but illustrations 
such as these which are by no means soli- 
tary cases, suggest that anti-papal legisla- 
tion was dictated rather by motives of ex- 
pediency than of right and justice. 

If one traces the history of the relations 
between Church and State from 597 on- 
wards, it becomes plain that the State en- 
croached quite as much upon the sphere of 
the Church, as the Church did, in its turn, 
upon the sphere of the State, and a carefui 
consideration of Henry VIII's policy shows 
that he converted an undoubted abuse in 
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temporals into an excuse for doing away 
with an unquestioned use in the sphere of 
spirituals, This will appear in what | 
shall now go on to say. 

In 1521 Henry wrote his famous book on 
the Sacraments, dedicated it to the Pope, 
and declared, in the work itself, that 
“every church of the faithful acknowl 
edges and venerates the Roman See as its 
mother and Primate.” 

It is plain then what the King thought 
of the Holy See at that time, and in at- 
tacking Luther he was no doubt giving ex- 
pression to the religious sentiments of his 
people; and the Pope on his part conferred 
upon him the title of Defender of the 
Faith. 

Now, it was only nine years after this 
that the King attempted to extract from 
the Convocation an unqualified admission 
that he was the supreme head of the 
Church and clergy in England. The Arch 
bishop of Canterbury saw what was com 
ing and resisted it “so far as the law of 
Christ allows,” he said, and he more par 
ticularly explained this saying on his 
death-bed afterwards to mean that this 
clause referring to the Supreme Head 
must not be “ twisted in derogation of the 
Roman Pontiff or the Apostolic See.” 

Now, how was it that the King came 
to turn clean round in this way, in the 
course of only a few years? Two people 
could have answered that question better 
than any one else in England at the time—- 
Henry VIII himself, and Ann Boleyn. 
england was severed from the Holy See in 
1534 thro’ the passion of Henry VIII. 

Warham, as we have seen, resisted and 
solemnly protested; but on his death 


Henry put his own man in, and Cranmer 
became his Creature. 

Let the distinction be kept clearly be 
fore our minds—the distinction between 





temporals and spirituals— and then it 
may be frankly allowed that the Pope’s 
jurisdiction in temporals had been for a 
long time deeply resented perhaps by the 
majority of the people in this country, and 
that so far the bishops and clergy may 
have been willing to unite with their King 
in pushing the Pope back into the sphere 
of his own proper department, viz., juris 
diction in spirituals; but it will be found 
that it was the King himself, without the 
genuine concurrence of the clergy, who 
continued to push until the Pope had been 
pushed out altogether. There was a gen- 
uine grievance on all sides in regard to 
temporals and the King made use of the 
momentum which this enabled him to ac- 
quire in order to gain his own ends and 
shut the Holy See out altogether. 

Now I will bring forward authorities to 
witness to what I say. 
ner, Who may be described as a Protestant 
historian, writing so recently as 1899, and 
iv allusion to the so-called divorce ques- 
tion being at the root of the matter said: 
“It may be disagreeable to trace the Re- 
formation to such a very ignoble origin, 
but facts, as the Scottish poet says, are 
fellows you can't coerce. * * What we 
call the Reformation in England was the 
result of Henry VIII’s quarrel with the 
Court of Rome on the subject of his di- 
vorce, and the same results could not pos- 
sibly have come about im any other way.” 

And as to how the king’s action was re- 
sented in this country the same writer 
goes on to say that, “When Henry VIII 
found himself disappointed in the expecta- 
tion, which he had ardently cherished for 
a while, that he could manage by hook cr 
by crook, to obtain from the See of Rome 
something like an ecclesiastical license for 
bigamy, * *  self-willed as he was, nev 
er did self-will lead him into such a tre- 
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mendous undertaking as in throwing off 
the Pope. 

“Jlow much this was resented among 
the people, what secret communications 
there were between leading noblemen wila 
the imperial ambassador, strongly urging 
the Emperor to invade England, and de- 
liver the people from tyranny from whieh 
they were unable to free themselves, we 
know in these days as we did not know be 
fore.” 

Gasquet writes: “ Whatever may have 
been the intention of the king in requiring 
the acknowledgment from the clergy, ft 
seems absolutely certain that the ruling 
powers of the Church considered that by 
their grant there was no derogation of 
the Pope's spiritual jurisdiction. A com- 
parison of the clauses required by Henry 
with those actually granted by Convoca 
tion make it evident that any admission 
that the Crowr had any cure of souls; that 
is, spiritual jurisdiction, was specitiealls 
guarded against.” He goes on to say tha: 
the temporal aspect was the * thin end of 
the wedge.” 

And Bottala, a Jesuit Father: “ The 
Anglican schism was not the work of the 
English Church, but of a tyrannical king, 
who enslave beth 
Church and State, to secure the full indul- 
gence of his monstrous licentiousness and 
unbridled ambition, * * The point was 
carried by bribery and intimidation, * * 


was determined to 


In a word the religious revolution in Ene- 
land was the work, not of the clergy, but 
of the king alone.” 


Subscribe to the Rosary League Leaflet, 
edited by the Sisters of the Atonement. 
It has a charm and readableness all its 
own. Subscription price, 25 cts. a year. 
Address, 

The Leaflet, 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





RELICS. 
Part One. 

By G A. Clarkson, Esq., F. RC. 8. 
(England. ) 


From the very earliest period of her ex- 
istence the Catholic Church has loved to 
venerate the mortal remains of those 
among the followers of Our Lord who 
were Saints while dwelling among men, 
and are now in heaven in a state of glory. 

She has always insisted that God and 
God only is the object of worship and ador- 
ation, but that, without detracting any- 
thing from that supreme homage due to 
Him, a becoming reverence may be paid 
to the relics of those who were slain for 
the word of God and for the testimony 
which they held. 

S. Ambrose says, “ We honour the mem- 
ory of that virtue which shall never die; 
we honour those ashes which the confes- 
sion of faith has consecrated; we honour 
u them the seeds of eternity; we honour 
that body which has taught us to love the 
Lord and not to fear death for His sake. 
And why should not the taithtul honour 
the body which even devils venerate? 
Which they tormented indeed in death, 
but to which they show respect in the sep- 
uwlehre. We honour then the body which 
Christ himself honoured in the sword and 
Which with Him will remain in Heaven.” 

The Venerable Bede says, “ Brethren, 
let us honour the relics of the Saints in 
such a manner as to worship Him, whose 
servants these Saints were. Let us so 


honour the Saints that the honour begun 
upon them may reach and end in that 
Lord of theirs, Who is glorified in His 
Saints, and Who says of thm, ‘ He that 
cceiveth you, receiveth Me ” 

What man standing by the shrine of 
some great Apostle, Martyr or Confessor 
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of the faith, can think it wrong to offer 
homage to the dust of those venerable lips 
by which Jesus Christ has spoken, and 
from which came forth a light more re- 
splendent than lightning, whose body in 
this life was the temple of the Holy Ghost, 
and whose pen was guided by the same 
celestial Spirit? 

During the age of persecution it was to 
the catacombs that the early Christians 
bore for burial the mortal remains of their 
brethren in the faith and the mangled 


bodies of those among their venerated 


-teachers who had sealed their faith with 


martyrdom. On the tombs of the martyrs 
it was their custom to erect altars for the 
celebration of the Holy Sacrifice.  S. 
John bears witness of this in the Apoca- 
lypse, the ritual of which is an idealiza- 
tion of early Christian rites. “TI saw un- 
der the altar the souls of them that were 
slain for the word of God and for the tes- 
timony which they held.” 

St. Ambrose in speaking of the discoy- 
ery at Milan of the bodies of SS. Gerva- 
sius and Protasius says, “ Let these trium- 
phant sufferers succeed to that place 
where Christ is the Victim. But He Who 
suffered for all men is upon the altar; 
they who have been redeemed by His pas- 
vion are under the altar.” 

In one of his letters addressed to Seve- 
rus St. Paulinus of Nola encloses some 
verses, which were to be inscribed over 
the altar under which was deposited the 
body of St. Clare, of whom the venerable 
prelate says: 

“Suncta sub 
auiescunt.” 

Although at first there was a strong 
iceling against any touching or removing 
of the remains after burial, so that on 
this account St. Gregory refused the Em- 
peror Constantine relics of SS. Peter and 


aeternis altaribus ossa 
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Paul, the custom which ir course of time 
sprang up of requiring a small portion at 
least of the body of a Saint to be enclosed 
in a Church or Altar at the time of its 
dedication, led to considerable dispersal 
of relics. 

This requirement, too, led to a liturgical 
practice worthy of remark, which in all 
likelihood - first had its beginning ia 
our Anglo Saxon Church. 

Situated as this Island was on the ut- 
t rmost bounds of Christendom, far away 
from the land of the early martyrs, it was 
not at all times easy for the Anglo-Saxon 
Bishops to tind at hand relics of the Saints 
to deposit under the newly raised Altar, 
or within the Church just built, as this 
ecclesiastical usage directed. 

Under these circumstances it became 
customary to enclose within the new altar 
the Body of the Martyr of Martyrs and 
Saint of Saints, of their Redeemer and 
their God Himself, in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. 

It was enacted by the Council of Cal- 
chuth, A. D. 816: “When a church is 
built, let it be hallowed by the Bishop of 
the diocese. Afterwards let the Eucharist 
the Bishop consccrates at that service be 
laid up together with the other relies, and 
kept in the same Church; and if he cannot 
dnd any other relics, then will the Eueha- 
rist most of all serve, as it is the Body 
and the Blood of our Lord Jesus Chrisi.” 
This liturgical practice lasted here in 
England up to the time of Lyndwooe, A. 
it, 1446. 

It has been asserted that Veneration of 
Relics was unknown in this country be- 
fore the advent of St. Augustine and the 
Roman Missionaries in 597. There is good 
evidence, however, that this was not the 
CAce. 


About the year 425, the British Church 
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received much damage from the inroads 
of the Pelagian heresy. The heresiarch 
Pelagius, a native of Britain, seems to 
have studied in the East. . He did not 
preach in this country himself, but his 
heresy concerning man’s free-will was in- 
troduced by one of his disciples named 
Agricola, and was widely accepted. Pope 
Celestine, acting on the advice of his dea- 
con Palladius, sent St. Germanus, Bishop 
of Auxerre, with St. Lupus, Bishop of 
‘Troye., to Britain to reeall the Chureh to 
Orthodoxy. They came over in 429 and 
refuted the heretics at a Conference at 
Verulam. Before quitting the neighbor- 
heod, the Prelates went on a visit to the 
tomb of the glorious Proto Martyr St. Al- 
ban. When they had reached the hallow- 
ed spoid, St. Germanus offered a short 
prayer, and then caused the tomb of the 
Saint to be opened, into which he pro- 
ceeded to deposit the precious relics of 
the Apostles and Martyrs which he car- 
ried about him; considering it) fit, says 
Constantius, that the bones of Saints from 
different parts of the world, whose parity 
of merit had raised them alike to Heaven, 
should rest ina common Sanctuary. Havy- 
ing duly disposed of these inestimable 
treasures, St. Germanus gathered up a 
portion of dust, upon which the traces of 
St. Alban’s blood *were still visible, and 
carried it away to Auxerre, where he built 
a church to the honour of the Sainc, and 
deposited his relics under the altar. 
(iregory the Great, when he heard of 
the success of St. Augustine and his mis- 
sionaries, was careful to send them a sup- 
ply of relics. But in this respect the pov- 
* Even as the blood of Stephen, first heir of his 
Master's Cross, had its abundant harvest in the con- 
version and Apostieship of St. Paul, did the sufferings 
of our glorious Proto-Martyr win for England the pity- 
ing regard of St. Gregory and the Apostolic labors ot 


erty of the Saxon Church was quickly re- 
lieved by the virtues of her children, and 
England became a soil fertile in Saints. 

Instead of hurrying elsewhere to beg 
the bodies of the Saints, her own children 
yielded them to her plentifully. The 
whole land, in truth, came to sparkle with 
the shrines of saints, and when in after 
years the Norman stranger came to wan- 
der over the country, he could not go by 
a village of any size without hearing the 
name of some Anglo-Saxon Saint, which 
to him had been heretorore quite un- 
known. 

In Anglo-Saxon times, the tombs of the 
Saints stood near the High Altar above 
the pavement of the holy pile which held 
them. Often they were fashioned in the 
shape of wide lofty chests made of stone; 
but, if of wood, sheathed with plates of 
silver or even of gold, set with gems; 
lamps or wax tapers were kept contin- 
ually burning around them. 

In later times, very beautiful shrines 
were erected to contain them. 

Often the re-building of the whole or a 
part of the Chureli, oftener still the wish 
to do honour to the holy dead, ** “ God 
bearing them witness in signs and won- 
ders and divers miracles,” led to the trans- 
lation of the Saints’ bodies, which wera 
borne to their new and more majestic 
tombs by the very highest in the land. 

London saw Henry IIL. bear upon his 
shoulders the relics of Edward the Con- 
fessor along the aisles of Westminster 
Abbey amid an admiring throng, and 
York beheld how our first Edward did the 
same, all about the crowded choir of her 
minster, with those of her archbishop, 8. 
William. 


** This idea is beautifully expressed in the hymn, 
which the Church in this land of ours sings on Octo- 
ber 13th, in memory of the translation of the relics of 
him who until the 13th Century was her Patron Saint. 
They could not make his shrine too bright, 

And so, when years were past, 

They straight prepared a noble tomb, 

More glorious than the last: 

And there the royal Saint they laid 

Within the Abbey vast, 





his blessed son in the Faith.—Life of St. Augustine, 


—Office’ Hymn Book. 
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Multum in Parvo. 
Continued. 

The Rev. Charles Coppens, 8. J., in the 
Sacred Heart Messenger for June says 
of Anglican Orders, they “at best are 
very doubtful.” This statement is proof 
positive that the eminent Jesuit Professor 
of Creighton University does not regard 
the Pope’s Bull on Anglican Orders as an 
“ex cathedra” and therefore infallible 
utterance. For did he so regard it he 
would confess himself a heretic by allow- 
ing that there could be the least doubt 


“as to the truth of a pronouncement, pro- 


ceeding from infallibility. What is infal- 
libly true cannot admit of the least sha- 
dow of doubt. Why will Anglicans per- 
sist in stretching the Dogma of Papal In- 
fallibility beyond the limits of what even 
the Jesuits allow, who have the reputation 
of being the most extreme of ultramon- 
tanes., 





Tet no one be discouraged in his at- 
tempts to promote the great cause of Cath- 
olic Unity. Our unhappy divisions are like 
some mighty but poisonous tr.e, lifting 
its proud head, spreading its branches far 
and wide, and striking its roots deep into 
the soil. “ You'll never move it,” is the 
obvious ery of the pessimist; and how 
plausible it sounds! But our unhesitating 
answer with its nil desperandum is ever 
ready on our lips, remembering as we do 
that 

“ Many strokes, though with <. little axe, 

Hew down and fell the haruest tim- 
bered oak.” 

Writing upon the subject of Re-union 
in 1876, Dr. Liddon said, “ Tuc history of 
the Church is, in fact, a history of van- 
quished difficulties. What Christian of 


the baptism of the Roman Caesar in the 
fourth? * * * How could anybody liv- 
ing i.. the heart of the Middle Ages have 
imagined the possibility of such move- 
ments as those of the age of the Reforma- 
tion? What would have been thought of 
a prediction of the religious restorations 
throughout Western Christendom which 
have marked the second and third quar- 
ters of the present century if it had been 
made when the first enthusiasm of the 
French Revolution was carrying all before 
it? o * *), 

The writer we have quoted above goes 
on to say that “we must recognize in 
chureh- history a continuous warning 
against confusing the difficult with the 
strictly impossib'e. The forces at work 
in the Kingdom of Grace transcend the 
limits of natural experience, and what 
has been may be expected to repeat itself. 
‘The Lord’s hand is not shortened that it 
cannot save,’ ” 


All students of Holy Scripture, we may 
say all who love our Lord, will be glad to 
know that the first number of a new Cath- 
olie Biblical Review made its apperrince 
in March under the title Biblische Zeits- 
chrift. It is published by Mr. Herder of 
Freiburg, in Breisgau, as the organ of the 
Catholic biblical scholars of Germany. 
We shall not insult our readers by sup- 
posing that they share in the igasrant —u- 
perstitions and delusions of our less edu- 
cated Protestant brethren in regatd to the 
attitude of the Catholic Church tow tds 
the Bible; but it will interest them = to 
know that the problems of the Higher 
Criticism are being firmly but reverently 
grappled with by some of the distinguish- 
ed Catholic theologians of Germany. In 
concluding an exhaustive reference to the 





the second century would have anticipated 


first number, the Tablet says: “ The best 
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wish we can wish the Biblische Zeitschrift 
is that it may have as useful and as hon- 
orable a career as its French Catholie 
namesake, the Revue Biblique, now in its 
tenth vear.” 


What is known as the Eighteenth Gen- 
eral Coun il of the Church was held in the 
16th century, the century of the Reforma- 
tion. The ancient town of Trent, which 
at that time numbered some 10,000 inhab 
jtants, is situatd on the left bank of the 
little river Adigic, which dese snds from 
the Tyrolese Alps and “ winds through a 
fertile valley just beyond the northern 
Italian border in what is now Austrian 
territory.” 
stituting a kind of neutral ground, and 
“to please the Emperor (Charles V), and 


This spot was chosen as con- 


as a sign, too, of fairness and good will 
to the German people, from whom chictly 
all the religious disturbances had come.” 

To the learned Jesuit, Father Pallavi- 
cini, the arehives of Rome were opened 
to enable him te procure and publish the 
authentic stery of the Council and so to 
counteract what is regarded as the one- 
Father 
Pallavicini’s work, giving a long and de- 


sided gecount cf Paolo Sarpi. 


tailed story of the transactions is the only 
dock recognized by Catholics. 
Fifveen 


Hosu and 


thousand Greeks of Ackar, 
Safita n recently re- 
ceived by Pope Lee into corporate re-union 
with the Tholy See. They 
quence been hardly dealt with by their 
schismatic brethren. 


have be. 
have in conse. 


Their Bishop has 
been roughly handled, two priests poison: 
ed, others have suffered the loss of their 
beards and had their Presbyteries pil- 
laged. Schism and the Lord's new com- 
mandment that we “love one another” 
seem to be flat contradictions, 


Amen! says The Lamp. 

“ The Catholic Club stands for the whole 
Faith. To leave out any distinct part of 
the Faith, makes it impossible to develope 
the highest type of Christian life. We 
must preach from the housetops the whole 
Catholic Religion. Any part of the Faith 
mutilated, m@&yns an undeveloped life.” 

Extract from Father Elmendorf's ser- 
mon at opening service of the Clerical 
Union, held in St. Ignatius Church, New 
York, June Ist. wy 


That the persecution of the Church of 
France is developing into a deliberate war- 
fare of Atheism against Christianity, is 
evident from the insults which are now 
hurled at President Loubet. His young- 
est son, a boy of eleven, has just made 
his first Communion in the Church of St. 
Philippe-de-Roule, in whose parish the Ely- 
see is situated. Hereupon the whole anti- 
clerical press openly reveals itself as an 
anti-Christian press. The Lanterne con- 
tends that Liberty of Conscience, if the 
Conscience be Christian, is a privilege to 
which a President of the French Republic 
has no claim whatever. M. Loubet has 
“perpetrated a gross insult against the 
Republie,” declares that journal, “ by al- 
lowing his own son to be subjected to such 
mummeries,” The more respectable Gau- 
lois feebly apologizes for the President by 
saying that it is not his fine intellect, but 
the feebleness of his will and authority in 
his own household, which is really to 
blame for the “ seandal” of his son’s Con- 
firmation. It was not the boy's father, 
but h’s mother and grandmother, who sent 
the son of the President to be catechised, 
and then to be confirmed. Other journals 
inform the President that he is a “cow- 
ara” to a'low his child to confess Christ! 





—London Church Times. 
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Was the Coincidence Accidental or Was 
it of God? 

Two memorable feasts of St. Matthias 
has the old tower of Buckfast Abbey wit- 
nessed. One was in the 29th year of 
Henry VIII, a day of sorrow and humilia- 
tion, the last on which the poor harassed 
Cistercians could call their beloved clois- 
ter their home. The second was in this 
third year of King Edward the Seventh, 
and the dear old Cistercian habit was 
again to be seen under the shadow of the 
venerable tower, although now the White 
Monks were there as honoured guests of 
the Benedictines, the original founders of 
St. Mary’s Abbey on the banks of the Dart. 
Instead of the ribald crew of Henry’s coin 
inissioners, the Lord Bishop of Plymouth, 
surrounded by a large body of his clergs, 
with dignitaries of the Catholie Church 
in their robes, abbots, monks and religious 
in the habits of their different orders, 
among which the white cassock and rochet 
of the Canons Regular were conspicuous, 
had come to enthrone, after a lapse of 365 
years, the newly-elected Abbot of Buck- 
fast. The white cornettes of the Sisters 
of Charity, who, on their way from their 
little dwelling to the church, passed under 
the very arch of the northern gate that 
had echoed to the tramp of armed retain- 
ers on February 24, 1538, added pictur- 
esqueness to last Tuesday’s day of rejoic- 
ing. To thoughtful minds it gave food 
for reflection that the strange coincidence 
of dates had been undesigned by man. 
The gay flags and festoons of verdure on 
all sides were in keeping with the all-per- 
vading feeling of glad thanksgiving. 

—The Tablet. 


“ ; 
A Contempt of Money St. Francis knew 
Nothing About. 

Perhaps there are some Americans who 
are not aware of th. custom thus desecrib- 
ed by a countryman of theirs over the sig- 
nature “An American,” writing in a Lon- 
don paper about “the smart set” in New 
York and other parts of our great Repub- 
lic: 

“Tt has become the custom for a mil- 
lionaire to give a bachelor supper on the 
eve of his marriage, his guests assisting 
him at the close of the feast to destroy 
thousands of pounds’ worth of furniture 
and bric-a-brav, to show their contempt 
for money. Carpets are ripped up, costly 
plate glass mirrors shattered, chandeliers 
pulled out by the roots and broken china 
strewed ankle deep on the dining room 
floor. The man who destroys the most 
furniture is considered the finest fellow. 
This lofty disregard for mere gold was 
displayed with such enthusiasm at a re- 
cent ante-nuptial banquet in Los Angeles 
that practically nothing was left of the 
host’s house but its walls.and roof — His 
guests even burned the butler’s clothes; 
and then everybody had a bath in cham- 
pagne.” 

The class of persons who thus display 
their “lofty disregard for mere gold” (if 
the story be true), are the persons who 
use all the power at their command— 
judges and national guards included—to 
resist tLe demands of workirgmen for de- 
cent living wages. 

—Freemin'’s Journal. 


A Pro-Roman Protestant. 


On Palm Sunday last the Rev. J. 8. 





A saying of Lacordaire: “ Silence is, 


Thomson, Pastor of the Independen 


next to speech, the greatest power in the | Church of Christ, Los Angeles, Cal., 


world.” 


preached a sermon on “ The Providentia’ 
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Purpose of the Roman Catholic Denomina- 


We quote the following extract, 
this Protestant minister 


tion.” 
because what 
said is just and true. 

“The providential purpose of the Roman Cathol': 
denomination is unity and continuity. The Catholic 
Church is the grandest organization in the world. It 
has a place of consecrated duty for all types or groups 
of mind. It is an imperialistic church. The Pope is 
a real monarch on a powerful throne, holding in h’‘s 
hands a scepter of wondrous influence over the sou's 
and destinies of men. The present Pope glorifies the 
papal crown; for he is a scholar, a thinker, a poet, a 
genuine philanthropist, a true friend to every wiss 
measure for the benefit of the race, a skilful and 
practical manager of vast and complicated affairs, a 
member of a noble family, a gentleman and a saint; 
.and yet the Catholic Church is thoroughly democrat! : 
in its aims, policies and efforts. 

“The poor, the common and the rich people meet 
together in that Church, as children of the common 
Father. The poor hard-working man and woman are 
found in that Church. It is an ancient Church. It 
was an ancient Church before the birth of Protestant. 
ism. It has cohesion and unity and continuity. The 
very fact of its great age is a proof of its providential 
It traces its descent .o the founder of our 
The gates ot hades have nut 
It stands today a victor over 
is the strongest re- 
Many reasons might 


purpose 
common Christianity. 
been able to destroy it 
the opposition of centuries. It 
ligicus force in Christendom 
be given for the success and power of this wonder- 
ful organization. That Church believes sincerely ana 
profoundly in the necessity for the salvation and hap- 
piness of men and women in this world and the next. 
It. preaches this necessity and it acts accordingly. 
It does not neglect the religious education of its chii- 
dren, expecting them to grow up some way or other 
to be religious members of society The keys of 
knowledge which that Church possesses are wise'y 
used to admit the worthy into the kingdom of heaven, 
and to prepare them to seek that kingdom with con- 
secrated hearts. Religious knowledge frees anil 
strengthens the soul; but a religion that cannot com- 
mand loyalty and consecration is worthless. 

“In the Dark Ages it was the monks who kept the 
fire burning upon the altar of literature. Our divine 
and glorious Bible was guarded and saved by the 
Catholic Church for us. In England and in many 
other places :1e priest made the dying slave-owner 
emancipate his slaves. Its priests are consecrate 1 
workers. They sacrifice many things in order to min- 
ister at the altar. The Catholic Church has always 
favored education. Before the Reformation that 
Church had established colleges and other institutions 
at learning. Was not Luther educated in a Catholic 
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college? The Catholic Church is the mother of afi 





Protestant denominations. Why should not these 
children give gratitude, respect and honor to that 
mother, who has done and is doing so much good for 
the world? It will not hurt our Protestantism to be 
grateful.” 


Catholicism or Socialism—Which? 
Mr. Editor, 

I have received two copies of The Lamp, both of 
which I passed over to people whom I thought might 
be interested in Church Unity. 

A general indifference to the subject was painfully 
apparent. One thing is certain, abusing Protestant- 
ism will never accomplish anything in the shape of 
Unity. Abuse never was, and never will be, argu- 


ment. 

I am a firm believer in the unification of civiliza- 
tion under religious authority—Catholic authority— 
believing that if something is not aone to unite the 
nations under one head, a terrible retreat for the hu- 
man race will come, with disaster for all, 

Catholicism or Socialism is the great battle of the 
future, and whatever side wins must win by bringing 
peace, contentment, and employment to the indus- 
trial classes. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM SEYMOUR. 

Allston, Mass., June 14, 1903. 

| We feel most deeply, as Franciscans, the truth of 
the last statement of Mr. Seymour's letter and will 
welcome further correspondence on the subject. 

—Ed. The Lamp.| 


He Cannot Deny Himself. 
To the Editor of The Lamp, 

Dear Father:—Enclosed find one dollar 
for which please send “ The Lamp” to my 
address for one year. 

Judging from the editorial in the last 
number of * The Living Church,” you may 
encounter severe opposition. I feel in- 
tensely on the subject and my investiga- 
tions—as also my meditations—have led 
me in the same direction which you have 
taken, 

The Holy Spirit is surely infallible and 
His dwelling place is surely The Church of 
(Giod. How then does He speak? He can- 
not deny himself. 

’ardon me for presuming to express my 
self, but Lam almost morbid at times from 
lonliness, here in Minnesota. 

Very sincerely, 
M. A. B. 

St. Paul, Minn., May 11, 1903. 





